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HINTS | TOWARDS A Lig. OF MR. Hook E. 


n great abilities * Mr. on Hooks, and the en rank he 
juſtly holds in the Republick of Letters, demand a much more parti- 
cular account of him than I am able to ſupply. The earlieſt particulars of 
his life that I have met with are furniſhed by himſeff, in a modeſt, but 
5 manly, addreſs to the Earl of Oxford, dated Oct. 17, 7229-2" f 
r | 
„ The firſt time I had the honour to wait upon your Lordſhip i fince 
Sh your coming to London, your Lordſhip had the goodneſs to aſk: me, 
6 what way of life I was then engaged 1 in; a certain mauvaiſe konte hin- 
. dered me at that time from giving a direct anſwer. The truth i is, my 
Lord, I cannot be ſaid at preſent to be in any form of life, but rather 
: | 5 < to live extempore. The late epidemical diſtemper ſeized me +, I 
"F' *< endeavoured to be rich, imagined for a while that I was, and am in 
1 | « ſome meaſure happy to find myſelf at this inſtant but juſt worth nothing. 
ce If your Lordſhip, or any of your numerous friends, have need of a 
c ſervant, with the bare qualifications of being able to read and write, and 
(4 to be honeſt, I ſhall gladly undertake any employments your Lordſhip 
* ſhall not think me unworthy of. I have been taught, my Lord, that 
< neither a man's natural pride, nor his ſelf-love, is an equal Judge of what 
« is fit for him; and I ſhall endeavour to remember, that it is not the 
C ſhort part we act, but the manner of our performance, which gains or 
- m0 loſes us the applauſe of him who is finally to decide of all hugian acti- 
e 0 My Lord, I am juſt now employed in tranſlating, from the French, 
C a "Hiller of the Life of the late Archbiſhop. of Cambray ;,” and I was 
thinking to beg the honour of your Lordſhip's name _—_—_ a work 
which will have ſo much need of it. The original is not yet publiſhed. 
„ Tis written by the author of the © Diſcourſe upon Epic Poetry, in the 
© new edition of T; elm, As there are ſome paſſages in the book of a 
Mp - Firſt publiſhed i in the Anecdotes of Mr, Bowyer, whence theſe hints are principally 


extracted, 
t The South Sea infatuation ; which had equally ſeized his friends Pope and Gay. 


2 | particular 
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bs particular nature, I dare not ſolicit your Lordſhip to grant me the * Þ 
« your I have mentioned, till you firſt have peruſed it. The whole 1 
c“ ſhort, and pretty fairly tranſcribed. If your Lordſhip could find a 
« ſpare hour to look it over, I would wait upon your Lordſhip with it, 


“as it may poſſibly be no unpleaſing entertainment. I ſhould. humbly = 
_« aſk your Lordſhip's pardon for ſo long an addreſs in a ſeaſon. of ſo, much 


6 buſineſs, But when ſhould I be able to find a time in which your Lord- 2 
66 thip' 8 goodneſs i is not employed ?. I am, with perfect reſpect and duty, 
« my Lord, your Lordſhip's moſt ee moſt faithful, 1 moſt obe 


cc Kant humble ſervant, | I „ 
| 3 Nargi Hoaxs,” 

T he tranſlation here ſpoken of Was afterwards printed in 1 amo, 1723. 
From this period till bis death Mr. Hooke enjoyed the confidence and. 
potronage of men not leſs diſtinguiſbed by virtue than. by titles, | 

In 17... he publiſhed in, 4to, a tranſlation of ©. Ramſay's Travels of 
& Cyrus,” which (as Dr. King, late principal of St. Mary Hall in Oxſord, 
informed Dr. Warton) was made at Dr. Cheyne's houſe at Bath, and that 
he himſelf had often been Mr. Hooke's amanuenſis on the occaſion, WhO 
dictated his tranſlation to him with uncommon facility and rapidity. 

In 1733 he reviſed a tranſlation of * The Hiſtory of the Conqueſt of 
« Mexico by the Spaniards, by Thomas Townſend, Eſq. 5 printed i in two 
volumes, 80 . 

In the ſame year he publiſhed, in | 4to, "The firſt volume + al the 60 7 "8 
« man Hiſtory, from the building of Rome to the ruin of the Common-_ 


« wealth; illuſtrated with maps and other plates,” In the dedication to 


this volume, Mr. Hooke took the opportunity of ee publicly teſtifying | 
« his juſt eſteem for a won friend | to whom he had been long and 
LO much, 


* Firſt Prinbekid 1724. | fol: 2 

| + A third edition of this volume was printed i im 1767. 5 1 
{ This friendſhip extended to the cloſe of our Lagüim Homer's life, on 8 flow i | 

Dr. Johnſon, © expreſſed nndoubting confidence of a future ſtate. Being aſked by his 


„friend Mr. Hooke, a papiſt, whether he would not die like his father and mother, 
and whether a prieſt ſhould not be called, he anſwered, I do not think it efential, but, 


« it bl be very right ; and 1 thank you ' for putting me in mind of it.” Mr. Hocke, 
on this occaſion, told Dr. Warburton, „that the prieſt, whom. he had provided to do 
the laſt office to the dying man, came out from him, penetrated to the lait degree 
„with the ſtate of mind in which he found his penitent ; reſigned and wrapt up in the 
" love of God and ** The prieſt had ſcarce era W a coming 


over 
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1 hs bead of thoſe. Sta was 5 ike haagirig out a ſplendid ſign, to catch 


the traveller's eye; and entice him to make trial of the entertainment 
he place affords. - But,” he proceeds, when I can write under my 

_ & ſign that Mr. Pope has been here, and was content, who will queſtion 
the goodneſs of the houſe ?” The volume is introduced by Remarks 
on the Hiſtory of the Seven Roman Kings, occaſioned by Sir Iſaac Ne- 
e ton's Objections to the eee 244 youre duration of the 9 en State 
| © of Rome.” 

is nervous pen was next a in i bs * Amn of the | 

f Conduct of the Dowager Dutcheſs of Marlborough, from her firſt com- 
Ai ing to un to the Year 1710. In a Letter from Herſelf to Lortl 
„ 1742.” 8x0; His reward, on this. occafion, was conſiderable; 
WM Bs he reputation he acquired by the performance much greater. The 
9 eee of the tranſaction are thay; related by Dr. Maty * : 

1 ce The 


over Thom 1 flew into a 2 fit of paſſion and indignation « on the Fa Tal 
It is known that Bolingbroke concealed from Pope his real opinions. He once difco- 
vered them to Mr. Hooke, who related them *agaih' to Pope, and was told by him, that 
he muſt have miſtaken the meaning of what he heard ; and Bolingbroke, when Pope's 
uneaſineſs incited him to N 0 an W er hare declared that Hooke AS ur r N 
him. 0 
* See his FRI of Lord Cheſterfield,” 4to, vol. I. p. 116. —As Rufthead's ae- 
count of this tranſaction is ſomewhat different, it may be pleaſant to compare it with 
Ds Maty” s: * Fhis gentleman [Hooke] ſeems to have poſſeſſed no ſmall ſhare of Mr. 
-M Pope s eſtcem and friendſhip. His ſolicitude to do him ſervice is ſtrongly exemplified 
.. ** In 2s following anecdote : The firſt Dutcheſs of Marlborough was deſirous of having 
an aecount of her public conduct given to the world. Mr. Hooke, a Roman Catholic 
in the myſtic way, and compiler of the Roman Hiſtory, was by Mr. Pope and others, 
recommended to her Grace, as a proper perſon. to draw up this account, under hen 
„ inſpection; and, by the affiſtance of the papers ſhe communicated to him, he per- 


„ formed this work ſo much to her Grace's ſatisfaction, that ſhe talked of rewarding 


him largely, but would do nothing till Mr. Pope came to her, whoſe company ſhe 
. - hey fought all opportunities to procure, and was uneaſy to be without it. He was 
at that time with ſome friends, whom he was unwilling to part with, a hundred miles 
„ diſtant. But at Mr. Hooke's earneſt ſolicitation, when Mr. Pope found his preſence. 
* ſo effentially concerned in his friend's intereſt and future ſupport, he broke through 
all his engagements, and in the depth of winter, and ill ways, flew to his affiſtance. 
On his coming, the Dutcheſs ſecured to Mr. Hooke five thouſand pounds; and by 
that means attached him to her ſervice. But ſoon after ſhe took occaſion, as was 
uſual with her, to quarrel with him. | 
Her every turn by violence purſued, _ 
| Nor more a ſtorm her hate, than 3 
"we - Thus Mr, Hooke repreſented the matter, "TRE reaſon ſhe gave of her ſudden diſlike 
| e 
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The Reli&t of the great Duke of Marlborough being defirous of ſub- 
mitting to poſterity her political conduct, as well as her Lord's, ap- = 
plied to the Earl of Cheſterfield for a proper perſon to receive her in- 


formation, and put the memoirs of her life into a proper dreſs. Mr. 5 
Hooke was recommended by him for that purpoſe. He accordingly 


waited upon the Dutcheſs, while ſhe was ſtill in bed, opprefled by 


the infirmities of age. But, knowing who he was, the immediately got 
herſelf lifted up, and continued ſpeaking during fix hours. She deli- 


vered to him, without any notes, her account in the moſt lively as 


well as the moſt connected manner. As ſhe was not tired herſelf, ſhe f 


would have continued longer the buſineſs of this firſt fitting, had ſhe 
not perceived that Mr, Hooke was quite exhauſted, and wanted refreſh- 
ment as well as reſt. So eager was ſhe for the completion of the 


work, that ſhe inſiſted upon Mr. Hooke's not leaving her houſe till he 


had finiſhed it. This was done in a ſhort time; and her Grace was ſo 


well pleaſed with the performance, that ſhe complimented the author 


with a preſent of five thouſand pounds, a ſum which far exceeded 
his expectations. As ſoon as he was free, and permitted to quit the 
houſe of his benefactreſs, he haſtened to the Earl, to thank him for his 
favour, and communicated to him his good fortune. The perturbation 
of mind he was under, occaſioned by the ſtrong ſenſe of his obligation, 
plainly appeared in his ſtammering-out his acknowledgements; and 
he, who had ſucceeded ſo well as the . of her Grace 8 ſenti- | 
ments, could ſcarcely utter his own.“ = 


«© The Dutcheſs of Marlborough,” ſays Dr. Warton, oe WOE] Hooke 5 


with five thouſand pounds for his trouble in writing her “ Account ; 


bur N with him afterwards, becauſe, as ſhe e he . 


50 him, v was his attempt to e ber to Popery. This i is not FA probability : f 


for he, finding her Grace (as appears from the Account of her Conduct) without an? 
religion, might think it an act of no common charity to give her bis own.“ —Speak- 


ing of Mr. Hooke, who had then lately been promoted, Mr. Pope ſays“ He begins to fee] 
4e the effects of a court-life, the dependance on the great, who never do good, but with 


6 


cc 


a view to make flaves.“ And in a letter to Mr. Allen, he tells him, I can never 
enough thank you, my.dear and true friend, for every inſtance of your kindneſs. At 
preſent, I am loaded with them, but none rouch me more ſenſibly, than your attempts 
for Mr. Hooke'; for I am really happier in ſeeing a worthy man eaſed of the burthen 
which Fortune generally lays ſuch men under, as have no talents to ſerve the bad and 


the ambitious; than in any pleaſures of my own, which are but idle at, beſt.” In 


his laſt will, he gave five pounds to Mr. Hooke, to be laid out in a e or aoy other | 
memorial, See Ryſthead g Life of — 5 | 


66 to. 


2 r Abl x Lies OF MR. HOOKE: 


45 10 convert her to Nopety. Hooke was a « Myſtic, and a Gen, and e 4 


bs warm diſciple of Fenefon - 


The ſecond volume * of his Nom Hiſtory” plated 4 in 174 5: . 


when Mr. Hooke embraced the fair occaſion of congratulating his worthy 
friend the Earl of Marchmont, on © that true glory, the conſenting praiſe 
of the honeſt and the wiſe,” which his Lordthip had fo early acquired. 

To thofe whom you diftingaiſh by particular marks of your good opi- 
. nion,“ ſays the Dedicator to his Patron, “ you give reputation; and 1 


„% have happily experienced, that reputation, fo derived, is not mere air 
. and fruittefs. Through that warmth of good- will which your Lordſhip 


4 on all occaſions expreſſes for me, I have profited, greatly profited, by 
: 6 your. glory. You, my Lord, can be no ſtranger to this truth; yet, I 
4 truſt, you will forgive me, if, to draw ſtill more advantage to your fame, 
I here take the liberty to tell your Lordfhip in print, for the information 
* of others, what you knew before: As a player, taken alone on the ſtage, 


4. ſpeaks aloud to himſelf, that he may be heard by thoſe who fill the 


c theatte, I would, by this dedication of my book to your Lordſhip, 
e publiſh, as far as by ſuch means I can, that you, my Lord, are my 


«© patron and my friend; and that I am, with the greateft reſpect, eſteem, 


% and gratitude, your Lordſhip's moſt faithful and moſt humble ſervant.” 
[The Publiſher of this Pamphlet confeſſes that he has a view to himſelf 
mn tranſcribing this laſt paſſage. He wiſhes, at the diſtance of near forty 


| years, to add his feeble teſtimony to the * fair fame“ of the Earl of 
Marchmont; whoſe “ patronage and friendſhip” he alſo is proud to have 
experieneed.] To the ſecond volume Mr. Hooke added“ The Capitoline 


„ Marbles, or Conſular Calendars, an ancient Monument accidentally diſ- 
«© covered at Rome in the year 1545, during the Pontificate of Paul III +.” 


In 1758, Mr. Hooke publiſhed “ Obſervations on, I. The Anſwer of 


„ M. Abbe de Vertot to the late Earl Stanhope's Enquiry, concerning the 
« Senate of Ancient Rome: dated December 1719. II. A Diſſertation 
upon the Conſtitution of the Roman Senate, by a Gentleman: publiſhed 


e in 1743. III. A Treatiſe on the Roman Senate, by Dr. Conyers Mid- 


* dleton 5 F in 1747. AV. An Eſſay on the Roman Senate, by 


* A n edition of this volume was printed in 17586. 
| + Since ſo beautifuliy engraved by Piraneſi in his * Lapides Capiratini, fre Faſti 


8 Conſulares Triumphaleſque Romanorum ab urbe condita uſque ad Tiberium Cæſarem.“ 
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HINTS TOWARDS, A LIFE or MR. HOOKE, 
of Dr. Thomas 11 publiſhed 1750 1 which he with great n : 


| ety inſcribed to Mr. Speaker Onſlow. Mr. Hooke here requeſts the reader, 
% That he will not, from the ſeemingly quarrelſome humour of the Ob- 


7 ſervator, conclude him inſenſible of the ſuperior abilities of thoſe learned 4 


* men, whoſe works he criticiſes; or ſo wrong headed, as to think that A | 


c writer's happening ſometimes to reaſon weakly and inconcluſively, is 
C any proof of his not being an able reaſoner, or a perſon of true and ex- 
© tenſive learning.“ The Obſervations, he adds, he wiſhes not to be con- 

ſidered as © a critique or cenſure on thoſe pieces only which are men- Y 


c tioned in the title-page, but on all the accounts of the Regal State of | 
Rome, and the firſt Settlement of the Roman Commonwealth, which 

« have been given by other modern writers, who have taken Dionyfius of #1 
: 7 Halicarnaſſus for their chief and moſt truſty guide.“ He concludes 


the Preface with the following anecdote: © A very great man (in all 


« ſenſes) ſaid to the author, after doing him the honour to read his Re- 5 


« marks on the Hiſtory of the Seven Roman Kings, and his Diſſertation 
«© 6h the Credibility of the Hiſtory of the firſt 500 years of Rome, I be- 
« lieve you are Tight, but I don't care whether you are or no; Why dont 

« you give us the third volume? To prevent the like rebuke from any 
« reader of the following Obſervations, I take this occaſion to ſignify, that, 

£6 though the ſaid third volume was never promiſed, and is not finiſhed, - 
« and though the author has little hope of ever finiſhing it in ſuch a man- 
4 ner as to fatisfy either the public or himſelf, yet it is his purpoſe to do js 
his beſt to pleafe thoſe perions who defire a third volume ; ; of which no 


cc inconſiderable part (already written and reviſed) will probably be ſent 
cc to the preſs before the end of the approaching ſummer, It is poſſible, : 


cc that ſome perſons, of a teaſing diſpofition, may aſk, Why the author 
did not finiſh the third volume, inſtead of loſing time in improving his 

« firſt volume, and writing critical obſervations? To this, if any conſi. 

« derate and pacific friend of the author were to anſwer, he would pro- 
„ bably ſay, That granting the time and labour, ſpent in improving the 
« firſt volume, and in writing critical obſervations, to have been ſufficient 
« {or the work of a third volume, the author may nevertheleſs be excuſed, 


if he judged, That to thoſe readers, who read with a deſire to fee what 


© js true or probable, the improvements and obſervations aforeſaid would 
ce be more acceptable than a third volume without theſe; becauſe, in his 
a opinion, — may, in ſome meaſure, conduce to clear up ſeveral ob. 


=" ſcurities N 


rs TOWARDS A LIFE or MR: HOOKE. 


6 ſeurities i in "the hiftory, not only of the earlier But of the later ages of 
% Rome. In the ſecond edition of the firſt volume, the hiſtory of the 42 

„ years from the Seceſſion to the Decemvirate (in which interval Sp. Caſ- 
2 ſius made the firſt propoſal of an Agrarian law: and the Tribune Volero 
DE... prevailed to have Comitia Tributa introduced) was, in great part, a new 
ee compoſitiòn, which placed things in a very different light from that in 
cc which they had before been preſented. (The character and conduct of 

0 Co Caffius are vindicated. ) And, in the third edition of that volume, ſome 
3 conſiderable changes and additions (improvements, it is hoped) were 
made in the hiſtory of the Romans, from A. U. 3 57, when they took 
1 Veii, to the year 370, when Marcus Manlius (who preſerved the Ca- 
&« Pitol, after the Gauls had burnt the city of Rome) was aſſaſſinated. 
< An examination is made into the true cauſe of that implacable hatred . 


which the Senate and Camillus bore to Manlius ; and into the manner 


of his death.“ An excellent Index ta Mr. Hooke's Obſervations, - 
drawn up by Mr. Bowyer, is now preſented to the publick. The vo- 


2 ume was followed by © A Short Review of Mr. Hocke Obſervations, 


2 Mr. Hollis, when his attention to public liberty was required, was a faithful 
44 centinel, never off duty. On Mr. Hooke's Roman Hiſtory he has this note: See 
e a curious tract, written by Mr. Spelman, intituled, A Short Review of Mr. Hooke's 
Obſervations, &c. in which the biafſes of that yet reſpectable gentlemen, Mr. Hooke, 
a Romaniſt, are ſet forth. In the year above-mentioned, Mr. Hooke publifled * Ob- 

„ ſervations on the Accounts given by Vertot, Middleton, and Chapman, on the Ro- 
man Senate; in which he treated Dionyfius as a mere writer of Romance, &c. and 

( the above-mentioned authors, particularly Dr. Middleton, with a diſreſpect for which 
the ſubject gave no occaſion, and which the Monthly Reviewers aſcribe to the Doctor's 

_ +6 offenſive Letters from Rome.“ Mr. Spelman had then publiſhed, or was about to 
publish, his excellent tranſlation of this ſame Dionyſius's Hiſtory ; and on that, and 
other accounts, thought it neceſſary to obviate the prejudices which might be inſtilled 
into ſome part of the public by theſe obſervations. in the ſhort Review above-menti- 

d oned. In this little piece he fails not to vindicate his Hiſtorian, though briefly, yet, 
das competent judges have determined, very effectually. Mr. Hooke's paſſion for the 

i deſpotic form of government appeared by an eye and ear witneſs of the tranſaction. 
In the year 1746, Mr. Hooke, in company with ſome gentlemen of reſpectable cha- 

4. raQters, took out of his pocket a pamphlet, written by Mr. Warburton (afterwards 
„ Biſhop of Glouceſter) juſt then publiſhed ; from which he reads a paſſage to the fol- 
„ lowing effect, When God in his juſtice weighs the fate of nations, he conſiders all 
arbitrary governments as paper and packthread in the ſcale! * What! ſaid Mr. 

„ Hooke, does Mr. Warburton imagine, that God Almighty confiders the great mo- 

+ narchies of France and Spain only as paper and packthread?“ No one. in the com- 
«© pany made any reply, and the converſation dropped. But, we may ſuppoſe, they took 

ve the fairneſs of the citation for granted. The paſſage alluded to is in a pamphlet, 


. intituled, Apologetical Dedication to the Reverend Dr. Henry Stebbing, &c. 1746. Fw 


ROY of Mr, Hollis, p· 497. | | 


HINTS TOWARDS A LIFE oF MR. HOOKE. 
* &c, concerning the Romap Senate, and the character of Dioarfius of 5 


« Halicarnaſſus, 1758,” 8vo; an anonymous pamphlet, but written by : 


„ Edward Spelman, Eſq. It produced the Aol wy Mr. Bowyer, 2 
which is now for the firſt time printed. 25 
The third volume of Mr. Hooke's Roman Hiſtory,” to the end of the 
Gallic war, was printed under his inſpection before his laſt Wneſs, but did 
not appear till after his death, which bappened in 19 The fourth : 


and laſt volume was publiſhed in 1771. | 
Mr. Hooke left two ſons; of whom, one is a Divine i in hs Church of 25 


England; the other a Doctor of The Sorbonne, and Profeſſor of Aſtro- 
nomy in that illuſtrious Seminary. If this flight attempt to preſerve the 

memory of their worthy Father ſhould prove diſagreeable to either of 

' thoſe gentlemen, the author of it very heartily aſks their pardon, and hall _ 
be happy if it produces a more aa account of the life of ſo. re- 


6514 ond a man. 


"AN 


: 5 some of Mr, Hooks | Obſervations; ccc. concerning. the 


_ Ronny” Senate, &cc. | 


11 ANSWA2RL-TO. 


| Mr, Spelmar's Short View of Mr, Hooxz's Obſervations a, 8c. 


DIONYSIUS ſays, the Senate at firſt conſiſted of 100 members made 


5 by Romulus. Afterwards, in the peace between Romulus and Tatius, an 
hundred Sabines were added to the Senate. So that under Romulus, before 


f he died, the Senate was 200. 
Livy ſays, that at the death of Romulus there were but 100 „ Senators,— 


” Itaque rem inter ſe cexnTuM Patres—conſociant. Fremere deinde plebs 
6 multiplicatam ſervitutem, cENTUM pro uno Dominos factos .“ | 

It is impoſſible to reconcile the two hiſtorians in this particular. But 
the author of the Short View will make Livy contradict himſelf, rather than 
: n He will e P. 10, 1 , from the * of Canuleius, L IV. 


* Publiſhed by R. Griffiths, 1 1758, Mr. * a lineal deſcendant of Sir 


2 vols. 8vo; and, in 1758, The Roman Antiquities of Dionyſius Halicarnaſſen 


| Henry Spelman, publiſhed in 1740, a tranſlation of Xenophon's Expedition of aſh, 
ſo 


44 tranflated into Engliſh, with Notes and Diſſertations, 2 vols. 4to. In that year 
be printed for private uſe, a ſmall quarto tract under the title of * A Diſſertation on 


/ 


* 46 the Preſence of the Patricians in the Tributa e See more of him in che | 


; bh of Mr. Bowyer, p. 278. 
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APOLOGY. FOR MR. HOOKE'S 


c. 4» that the firſt hundred Senators were Albans, who had 1 Romulus to- 
the ſpot where he built Rome, and that an hundred Sabines were added after- 
the union between Romulus and Tatiur. © Quid ? hoc fi polluit nobilitatem 


& iſtam veſtram, quam plerique oriundi ex Albanis et Sabinis, non genere, 


c nec ſanguine, fed per cooptationem in Patres habetis, aut ab REG1BUs- 
4 LECTI, aut, POST REGES. ExAcros, juſſu populi *.“ Now it is wel! 
known, ſays the Short View, that the Patricians owed that title to their deſcent 
from Senators : the conſequence of which is, that if there had been no Sabine 
Senators, there could have been no Sabine Patricians : So that ex Albanis can 
mean no others than the firſt hundred Senatbrs chosEN by /be. PEOPLE out of 
the Albans—and by ex Sabinis, the hundred Sabine Senators choſen by the © 


PEOPLE after the union between Romulus and Tatius. Here the Short Vier 
puts a charge on the words of Livy, when he ſays, the firſt hundred were 


choſen by the people, and the ſecond hundred by the people likewiſe ;: 
whereas Livy in expreſs for the firſt hundred: REGIBVUS lei; and the 


ſecond hundred likewiſe, before the expulſion of the Kings. 


Livy (as Mr. Hooke obſerves, Rom. Sen. p- 48. ) ſays, TTallus—princi: f 
« pes Albanorum in patres legit; ut ea quoque pars reipublicæ CRESCERET, .. 


“ legit Julios, Servilios,” &c. That on this augmentation of the Senate 


| he was forced to enlarge the Senate Fouſe. Thoſe who contend för the 
admiſfion of a hundred Sabines into the Senate in the time of Romulus, will 
be hard put to it to ſettle their account, and to make the Senate conſiſt of 3 
only zoo, after fb creation of ene 8 ne Senators n Gen- : 


tm. | 


«© Alban and Sabine anceſtors, who were either by the choice of our Kings, 


6 or, after the expulſion of our- Kings, by the authority of the people : 


Liv. IV. c. 1 5 


Since Livy then is ſo' pe that there were only a Iniandreds en 5 

in the time of Romulus, that the firſt augmentation of their number was 
made by Tullus Hoſtillus; why muſt the words of Canuleius be forced 

into an interpretation contrary to this ſuppoſſtion? He is pleading for 

| repealing the law which forbad marriages between Patricians and Ple- 

beians. © You Patricians hold not your nobility by extraction and blood.“ 

hy ſo?—Becauſe you are not deſcended from the hundred Senators of = 

Romulus, as Mr. Hooke interprets. , From the Tro Hundred Senators of 

Romulus, as the Short View interprets : * Moſt of you are ſprung from 


0 received 5 


ran Wr 4 


reign of the kings, or after their expulſion ; but there is nothing to lead 


us to conclude, that by the Sabines he means an hundred Sabines choſen 


into the Senate at the peace between Romulus and Tatius, The ſhort is, 
according to Livy; the Senate under Romulus confiſted of no more than 


5 an hundred ;- all Romani Veleres, at their firſt inſtitution. But as vacancies 
happened, he filled ſome of them up with Sabines, after he was united 
with them. No wonder therefore, that at Romulus's death, thoſe among 


' them who" were Sabines, oriundi ab Sabmis, de/ired to have à king of their own 


nation; while the Roman Senators, Romani veteres, defired to have a Roman 
We *, Liv. i. c. 17. Tullus Hoſtilius increaſed the Senate to two bun- 
dred, ini d hundred of the beſt families of the Albans: At the ex- 
pulſion of the kings, it was augmented to three bunared, ſome probably 
both of Alban and Sabine families being admitted in that number. Will 
not this abundantly juſtify the expreſſion of Canuleius, when he tells the 
Patricians of that time, that they oed their nobility. to their anceſtors 


being choſen into the Senate out of Alban or Sabine families, either under 


_ "the kings, or after the expulſion of the ling: That the deſcendants of thoſe 
Senators who were choſen: after the expulſion of the kings were. Patricianc, 


a appears from Tacitus Annal. xi. 25. It is more equitable to allow Livy. 


to be confiftent with THEY than to torture him to be reconciled to Di- 


ee 


Short View, pP. It: 


The end diviſion of the Roman people, mentioned by the Ovid 
Wat the Plebs contained the knights and all the ritizens, except the- ws | 
24000 abſolutely inſupportable. | 
The body of the Roman people are - ſometimes divided i into three orders, . 
| ſometimes four, Populus being ſometimes included in Plebs, ſometimes + 
reckoned diſtin& from it and Hairicians being 2 included in 


Senatur, ſometimes not. Thus Auſonius: 
Martia Roma triplex, Ms, Plebes, Senatus. 


| Where, [ | ſuppoſe, Pub. included populus; the Patricians not Senators at are 


* Short View, "ET 
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. '& received among the Senators.” Here is latitude of time enough allowed 
for the choice, both of Albans and Sabines into the Senate, viz. during the 


included 


= 2 => pa 
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APOLOGY: FOR MR, HOOKE”s 


included under Equitatus 3 and, on che . other hand, ** is uſed in it 
tinction to Plobs by Martial, I. viii. 135. | 


Dat porurus, dat gratis EQUES, dat ns. 
Et hbent Latie-tertia dona tribus. : 
Where tribus ſtands for Plebs diſcriminatively from ks in ao firſt : 


line. See Caſaub. in Suet. Aug. c. 10. Now as Plebs and populus are uſed 
dye for the other; and the whole legiſlative power is often called Senatus 


Pepuluſque Romanus, where is the abſurdity to ſay, That Plebs [or Populus] 


contained the Knights, and all the Citizens, except the Senators? Will not 


the Digeſt ſupport Mr. Hook in this affertion, cited by him, vol. I. p. 371. 

ed. zd. Plebs eft ceteri cives fine Senatoribus. Dig. I. L. t. 16. n. 2338. 
The Short View ſays, F the Plabs contained the knights and all the citi. 

ens, except the Senators, the Plebs contained all the Patricians, who were not 


Senators, which even the Obſervator himſelf will not pretend to affert. This 
_ objection lies [equally at leaſt againſt Martial, Auſonius, and the Obſer- 


vator ; in reality indeed leaſt of all againſt the laſt of them. For the Ob- 


ſervator ſpeaks only of the ſeveral orders mentioned by Livy under the 1 
' KIXGs, during which period the yarrICIAns are not mentioned by that 
hiſtorian; the deſcendants of Romulus 's Patres being ſtyled. PATRICIANS» 0 


So that under Romulus there were Patres, but not Patriciant. | 
P. 22, 23, &c. The queſtion is, whether Livy ſuppoſes Fa Parricians 


in the Comitia Centuriata, though inferior in number, were ſuperior in 


ſtrength to the Plebetans . Livy ſays, Hæc omnia in Dites a pau- 
6 peribus inclinata onera, deinde eſt honos additus, non enim (ut ab Ro- 
© mulo traditum, cæteri ſervaverant reges) viritim ſuffragium omnibus 


4 datum eſt; ſed gradus facti, ut neque excluſus quiſquam ſuffragio vide- 


* retur, et vis omnis penes Primores civitatis eſſet.“ By dites, the obſervator 


underſtands, not the Patricians, nor yet the citizens of the Fiks T claſs 


only; but the citizens of all the FivE claſſes, called Dites in oppoſition 


to thoſe of the Sixth claſs, who, being poor, were exempt from taxes; 
which were wholly levied out of the Five clafſes ; whereas, at the firſt in- 


ſtitution by Romulus, all citizens paid taxes alike, of which many made 
juſt complaint; by the regulation of Servius Tullius, the people were 
divided into clafſes ; by which the weight of taxes was thrown wholly on 


* Lib. L. c. 45. . 
5 the 


: 


ſemblies? 
would be a wonder that they were xor choſen . 
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tie nion, and thoſe who were called yoor were exempted from paying any. 
So that though there were ſix claſſes, they may be conſidered as a general 
_ divifion of Rich and Poor... The next effect of Servius's regulation was- 
a new divifion of yowtr. And whereas from the days of Romulus every 
fingle vote was of equal weight, now by the Diviſion of Centuries or Cam- 
panies, the weight of every election was in the hands of the rich, becauſe 
of 193 companies, 98 were of the firſt claſs; who all uniting made a majo- 
_ rity of the whole. But though power was thus thrown: into the hands of 
the rich, it was not thrown into the hands of the Patricians or Senators. 
For if all the Senators, being 200 or 300, were divided among all the 193 
companies, they could have but little foree in making a majority in the 
Comitia by Centuries x. If all the Senators entered into the firſt claſs, 
they did not make a ede in that claſs; and much leſs could they, if 
divided among 98 centuries, make a majority of them all; that they were 
fo ſplit into Centuries, as to give a caſting vote in the Comitia Centuriata. 


As to the Patricians, Livy never ſpeaks of them in the hiſtory of the 


” Regal State of Rome; and be their dignity whatever one ſhall pleaſe to 


ſuppoſe it, their weight in this new ſort of General Aſſemblies, was no 


more than what their degree of wealth gave them; and by the ſmallneſs- 
of their number they were ſo very inconſiderable as to be next to nothing.T 


II. Let us next ſee what weight hiſtory. informs us the Patricians had in 


| theſe Comitia Centuriata. 


1. If they were more powerful. * and the Plebei, ane; whence is it 


Ty that both- Dionyſius and Livy, I. 1v.-6. are forced to.ſeck out for a reaſon. 
to account for the Patricians being choſen Military Tribunes in thoſe aſ- 


If they had naturally. more power there than the. Plebeians, it 


2. The Obſervator remarks; p. 188, That by the unanimous voice of 
the cxxTuREs Servius Tullius was choſen King, againſt the will of the 


SENATE, long after he had transferred the privilege of the Curie to the 
 Comitia Centuriata,. which ſhews that the greateſt power was not thrown: © 
into the hands of the Senators in thoſe aſſemblies. 


3. Even Dionyfius, I. vII. c. 23. makes Coriolanus ſay, that the Ple= 


beians were more powerful 1 in the Comitia Centuriata . than the Patricians | : 


+ Ibid. p. $7+ 
_« And 


= See Obſerv. p. 186. 8 1 Ibid. p. 186. 


- 


APOLOGY OR MR. Hook z. 
« And now [you ſee] how thoſe. dangerous men are SHY Knee they 2 


« have diſcovered that the whole ſtrength of the Commonwealth confiſts 


6 in votes, of which, as the people exceed us in numbers, they are ſure 
<< to have a majority *.“ The Hiſtorian indeed afterwards NOOR. | 
in _ of fact and common Jenſe, what he had made COT tay + 


* Q. If Coriolanus does nat a peak of Comitia Tributa, 5 
+ Obſerv. ibid. | 
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# 4, aſibs verbs of + Hates; u aſs! for er, as to chuſe out of. Cic-1 hes 9 05 


p. 14. 57. 220. and Virg. En. vit. 152. p. 303. 


5 Adilet. Plebeian, U. C. 297. p. 205. Elected in the Curiz from v. C. 


260 to 282; after 282 elected in the Comitia Tributa, p. 223. 


N Agrippa, a Plebeian, ſuppoſed by Dr. Chapman to have been made a Pa- 


trician, that he might be admitted into the Senate at the election * 
the expulſion of the Kings, p. 38. 41. | 


Appeals, no right of them from the Dictator, 28 1 3, note. One i in- 


ſtance of appeal under the Kings, p. 103. A law made by the next Con- 
ſul after Brutus for appeals to the people in criminal cauſes, p. 106. 


: hat) a ratification. Auctores fient, Liv. i. 17. ſhall ratify or confirm, 


p. 98. 285. Diſſert. p. 2. miſtaken by Dr. Middleton, p. 8 f. note. 


Canuleius' s ſpeech, U. C. 308. Liv. Iv. 4. What it imported according to 


Dr. Chapman, p. 59, 60. what according to Mr. Hooke, p. 10, 11. 
62. 223. Dr, Middleton's concluſions from it, p. 223, 4. Aſſerts ex- 


8 preſsly that under the regal government the Senators were choſen by the 
Kings uli populi, p. 69. What he ſays of the Quæſtors, that there was 


2 time "oben they were not, reconciled with Tacitus, who ſays, the Kings 
choſe them when inſtituted after the time of Romulus, p. 206. His 

meaning, Nemo "po/t exadtos reges de plebe conſul fuit, is, none was made 
conſul from the Commons, without being a Senator, p. 207. 


Hh benen appointed, and confined to Patricians, as ſoon as the military 


tribuneſhip was laid open to Plebeians, p. 69, 70. Created U. C. 3 10. 


and ſupplied the vacancies in the Senate inſtead of the conſuls, Which 
ns heretofore taken by the conſuls, had been intermitted for xv years 
before this new officer was inſtituted, p. 69. Artfully inſtituted by the 


management of the Patricians, not to eaſe the conſuls, but to ſeparate 


from them thoſe powers which were to be transferred to two Patricians, 


and whoſe magiſtracy was to be quinquennial, 70+ Their power as repre- 


8 ſented * Dr. Middleton and ho p· 244, 5· Their enrollment gave 
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* qualified magiſtrate an admittance into * Senate, as ns Maximus 5 
| expreſsly afſerts, p. 251. FEE 
— Centuries. As they were not equal in ede of men, but were e greater or 
leſs according ta the wealth of the perſons. who compoſed them, we 
eaſily conceive how power bore a proportion to wealth, p. 180, Votes 
of the Senators [and Patricians] in thoſe aſſemblies of more value tan 
they had been in the aſſemblies of the Curiæ, yet had much leſs influ- 
ence over citizens moderately rich, or of competent fortunes, 18 3, 188. 
Inſtitu:ed to eſtabliſn, not an Ariftecratical, but a Democratical govern- 
ment, by throwing power into the hands of the rich, who were the PRI- 
Monks civitatis, in oppoſition to the Senate, 51. 137. 187. 140. 174. 
and fee Vol. I. p. 230. 369. If Patricians were more powerful in tbem 
than the Plebeians, why did Dionyfius and Livy look for a reaſon why 
they choſe none but Patricians to-be military tribunes, 1 17. Senators. 
under the Kings, let their number be 200 or 300, we cannot ſuppoſe 
them ſo ſplit into Centuries as to make many votes in the Comitia 
Centuriata, 186. Servius Tullius choſen king by the unanimous votes 
of the Centuries, i. e. of the prrESs ET PRIMO RES, contrary to the will 
of the Senate, p. 188. and Coriolanus baniſhed by the ſame intereſt, - 
p. 189. Were appointed by Servius Tullius after the diſtribution of the 
Etrurian lands among the Commons, p. 187. The reaſon of inſtituting 
them aſſigned by Dr. Middleton, viz. beeauſe the tranſacting buſineſs. 
in the Camitia Curiata, where every individual had an equal vote, was 
found inconvenient, is without any authority, p. 140. note. 
Clapman, Dr. His notion of Patricians out of which Romulus choſe his 
Senate, without foundation, p. 29. Cites. Dionyfius without foundation. 
for the Plebeians being eligible into the Senate between U. C. 263— 
314, p. 35. His interpretation of the ſpeech of Canuleius over-thrown,, 
59, 60. no foundation for what he aſſerts that the Tribunes were ad- 
mitted into the Senate within two years after their firſt creation, 65. 
Miſtaken in dis interpretation of Livy, jura dedit, p. 100. Suppoſes, 
without authority, that the Kings preſided at the election of Senators 5 
made by a _ affembly of the people, of which there is no one in- 
ſtance, p. 192. Unwarily ſays, that out of 19.3 Centuries, * were ap 5 
compoſed of Knights and nn 88. 94. 5 
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1 Gizero pro Sextio, explained, p. 14. 57. 65. 220222. Builds too much on 
' __ the appeal of Horatius to the people to prog that the Kings of Rome 


- uſed to appeal to the people, p. 163. 


1 Che Of the ſix inſtituted by Servius Tullus, the firſt were not grandees, 


but the majority were Plebeians, p. 174. This diviſion made not with a 


view of ſubfidies or ſoldiers; but to proportion power in the Comilia 
Conturiats to the degrees of wealth, and to the different burthen of 


taxes which each individual bore, p. 180. and yet Senators were en- 
| tered in the firſt claſs, but not they only, p. 188. 
oY Comitia Centuriata. See Centuries. 


Cemitia Curiata, holden always in the "RES the Comitia Centuriata never 


there, 52. note. 231, note. Reſolutions for peace or war never taken in 


them, contrary to what Mr. Vertot aſſerts, p. 11. Every individual voted 
in his Curia; but it was not of equal importance to the whole election, 


becauſe ſome Curie were much larger than others, p- 141. note. 
Cumitia tributa, appointed U. C. 28 1. according to Livy, xx years after 
the baniſhment of Coriolanus; not 262, as Dionyſius relates, for the 


trial of Coriolanus, p. 136. Senators certainly excluded from them, 


after the year U. C. 287. and, as many think, the Patricians, p. 225. 
293. and Vol. I. p. 234. Preſent at them, ſays Spelman, Diſſert. in fine. 


| Conſul. Plebeians obtained a liberty of being choſen military tribunes 


With conſular power U. C. 308. p. 71. Regal power continued with the 


1 Conſuls, according to Cicero, no longer than to the creation of the firſt 


Tribunes, U. C. 260. p. 190. In the time of Canuleius, no one of the 


. after the expulſion of the Kings, made 1 who was not 


a a member of the Senate, 207. 

_ Creviey, without foundation, ſuppoſes that Tullus Hoflitius increaſed the 

number of Patricians inſtead of Senators, p. 48. Endeavours to reconcile 
| Livy and Tacitus, where they do not differ, p. 206. W in a in- 


terpretation of Livy, xxiII. 22. p. 234. 


Curie, divided into ten by Dionyfius ſolely, 206. None in * at the 


time of the league between Romulus and Tatius, p. 46. Prieſts choſen 
by them, i. e. each curia or pariſh ehoſe its on prieſt, „ 


0 Curule magiſtrates, but not the inferior magiſtrates, had probably a right 


to come into the Senate, even after the expiration of their 3 and to 
deliver their —— 30 243. 


8 2 : | | Dane, | 
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Decentviri, all 9 the Senate, x not of a Plebeian race, _ Middleton and 1 
Dionyſius, p. 27. | 
A Democracy, eſtabliſhed by the Comitia Cotta, not an n Ariftocracy, Fs 

againſt the opinion of moſt writers, 183. 187. 188. 0 285 55 
Dites, in the diviſion of claſſes, does not mean the citizens of the firſt ass 5 
only; but the citizens of all the five claſſes, diſtinguiſhed from the fixth,. 
who were pauperes : Primores civitatis are Senators, Knights, and the other” 
citizens of the firſt claſs, the richeſt citizens, who compoſed the majority: | 
of the whole number of citizens, p. 185, 139. I 
Dionyfius Hal. 1. v11. c. 49. explained againſt Dr. e, p. 36. Cited by * 
Vertot and Spelman unjuſtly, to prove the admiſſion of Plebeians into 
the Senate ſoon after the baniſhment of Coriolanus, p. 35. and by Dr. 
Chapman, to prove the Tribunes were Senators two years from their 
firſt creation, p. 36, 37. e dein meſes, I. II. 1. 47. interpreted by Mr. 
Hooke, ſome few, p. 45. Mentions a hundred Senators being added from 
the Sabines by Romulus, which Livy no where mentions, p. 44, 45. 2 
Miſtaken in ſaying that from the league between Romulus and Tatius 
individuals ſhould be called Romans, all in general Quirites, p. 44, note, 
Said by Middleton to be contradicted by Livy, where Livy is only filent ; "2 
by Chapman to be credited, becauſe not contradicted by any hiſtorian, 
77 | p. 46. Fooliſhly repreſents Valerius, a Senator, ignorant that Brutus was 
= | in any office when he was commander of the Celeres, p. 53. Contradicts 
himſelf in ſaying Numa was raiſed from a Plebeian to a Patrician; elſe- 
where that he was not ſo much as a citizen of Rome, p. 61. Falſely and 
inconſiſtently ſays that Romulus granted the people the election of all 
the magiſtrates, p. 114. Repreſents Romulus's life-guard, the Celeres, to- 
be choſen by the people, p. 11 5. Cenſured fs the prolixity of his. 
| ſpeeches by Crevier, p. 135. His account of Romulus's forming his firſt 
Senate incredible, p.116. A remarkable ſtroke of flattery to the Romans. 
when a Grecian republican makes Brutus the king driver commend 
| monarchy, 133. Wrote the Preface to- his hiſtory U. C. 746, eighteen. | 
years after Livy wrote his firſt book, and yet unacquainted with Livy's- 
=. work, 130. 134. Careleſs in not making a due diſtinction between Populus 
= and Plebs, and often uſing Patrician for Senator, P. 137. His account of. 
| the muſters at the ſeveral Wſtrums ä 1455 note. Inconfiſtent 
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£ wih himſelf in making, U. C. 256, muſtered 1 50,000 citizens, and af- 
terwards 130,000, p. 1 57 note. Sometimes makes the people chuſe, 
and the Senate confirm, p. 159, note. Conſtantly calls Tarquinius 
Priſcus the grandfather of the ſecond Tarquin, having proved, accord- 
ing to the artificial chronology of the regal ſtate, he could not be his 
father, p. 1 59, note. A catalogue of his inconſiſtences in relation to 
Servius Tullius, p- 166. Diſcovers a war of nine years between the Ro- 
mans and the Tuſcans, of which Livy was wholly ignorant, p. 167. 
Makes xxx centuries of the rich, and xx each of the 2d, 3d, and 4th, 
| in all Lx, which is xx leſs than the firſt elaſs, p- 171, note. Not pro- 
bable that three of the Decemviri were taken from Plebeians, as he 
aʒarſſerts againſt Livy, p. 20. Divides the Curiæ into ten without any au- 
thority, p. 256; His account of Romulus's education, againſt the autho- 
kity of Fabius PiQtor; 256, 257, Romulus leaves the people the liberty 
ef chuſing a Monarchy, Ariſtocracy, or Democracy: they chuſe a Mo- 
narchy, and Romulus appoints a Democracy, 258. Lived xx years at 
Rome, yet probably knew little of Latin, 261. ' The abſurdity of the 
ſpeech he makes for Marcus Valerius in the affair of Coriolanus, p. 260. 
B. v. c. 6. examined, and proved to be inconſiſtent with Livy, p- 265. 
| Defended againſt Spelman, 268. 287. note b. Inſtances. of the Tranfla- 
2 tor's altering the text to ſave his author's credit, 266-27, In B. 1x. | : 
c. 46. ſubſtitutes: Curie for Tribes, 278. His ſpeech in the affair of Cori- 
olanus full of inconfiftencies; 280, 1, 2, 3. More proofs of inaccuracy, 
2284. Confounds Senators and Patricians, 29 1. Styles the aſſemblies of the 
eenturies, which was of all the Roman people, an oligarchical tribunal, 
pi. 293. Many particulars againſt the probability of truth, p. 194. Many 
do offer flattery to Rome and his own countrymen, 297. His character by 
_ +  Monſ. De Beaufort, 299. and by Mr. Hobbes, 125. 32. 
+ Equites, few continued in that order after they were xLv1 years old, accord- 
ing to Dr. Chapman, p. 44. After the expiration of the regal govern- 
ment, the Senate generally ſupplied out of them, p. 34. 44. 204. 
0 ae in b den e to W 1 not to e P- 21.88. 
Frabius A the Dictator, 1 he ſupplied hs e e | 
| Fabius Maximus, no reaſon to think he concluded that Craſſus was a-Sena-- 
tor becauſe he had. been. Quæſtor three years before, 235, note. 243, 
note. 3 | TS 4 | = — Feſtus. 
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Feſus falls into Dionyfius's dream, that under me Sings the om Was = 


filled with Patricians, p. 51. | 
Flanien Dialis, the office reveved U. C. 244, had probably n no > ſeat in x the 


Senate, p. 248 
Gellius, Aulus, I. iii. 18, His account tof ths "TOR peddaris, p- 3 * 


Gordon, cenſured in a paſſage of his tranſlation of Tons Pe 1 88 nes. 


Government of Rome abſolute in the Kings, p. 200. 


Horatius, the firſt and only inſtance during wo _ ſtate of an a appeal 1 5 


from the King to the People, p. 103. 5 
Hobbes, His character of Dionyſius, 125. 302, 


L'Incertitude de I Hiftoire Romaine, the author of, "Ms p · 3 32, | 
Juſſu populi in Livy, the meaning of it, p. 57. | 


Kings of Rome laſted but 105 years according to Sir Iſaac 3 p- "PR 0 
Abe prineipal officers nominated by the firſt Kings, 63. 114. Rome 
not ſo democratical under them as Drs. M. and C. would PO b. 99. | 
and vol. III. p. 165. note 7. 

Livy, i. c. 30. wrong interpreted by Crevier, any to reconcile him with Dio- 5 
nyſius, I. v. 12. p. 48. L. i, 17. ill underſtood by Dr. Middleton, p. 85. 99. 
The true ſenſe of the paſſage, p. 97. L. i. 8. explained againſt Dr. Chap- 

man, p. 100, 101, note, I. ii. c. 1. His character of a free ſtate, where 

laws were more powerful than men, p. 107, 117. L. i. c. 48. Juſta ac le- 
gitima regna explained, p. 108. In compliance with the vanity of his coun- 
trymen, leaves the chronology of the Kings juſt as he found it, though he : 
did not believe it, p. 146. His partiality to his favourite King Servius 


Tullius, p. 148, note. Omits the ſeveral /uftrums before the ninth, be- 


cauſe probably he had found no authentic records of the numbers polled, 

p. 153, note. 157, note. Liv. i. c. 43. What meant by Dites and 
Primores, p. 139. 184. 188. 1. 1v. Canulcius's ſpeech explained, p. 62. 
207. l. ix. 29. The caſe of Appius Claudius Dictator ſupplying. the 
Senate with 177 perſons, differently reaſoned upon by Monſ. Vertot, 
p. 17. and differently by Dr. Middleton, p. 116, 1. xxxv1. 4. Sen- 
tentiam dicere explained, p. 240, 241, 242. L. xxiii. c. 22. Cum nan 
ſolum inopiam, ſed paucitatem etiam civium, ex quibus in patres e : 
explained, p. 234. Liv. vi. ult. explained, 286, note. | . 

Livius, Salinator, delivers his ee in the Senate three way's, L xxvit. i 


P. 34. 


3 22 5 


4 
15 
i 
: 
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Licinian Jaws, V. C. 386. cancelled the debts: of the poor, took the 1 


from the Senators, and divided them among the — * — 


means the people became free, 189. 
Licinius Calvus Plebeius, ; vetus tamen Senator, its meaning; p. 42. 
Lipfus ſaid to be cited by Kennet to prove that any magiſtrates might 
come into the houſe, while they were in office, and they who had born 
any curule office, after it, p. 241. [But Mr. Hooke miſtakes. Lipfius is 


not cited for this. See Kennet, p. 106- ] 


Luftrum, a ſpace of five years according to the uſual acceptation of the 


word, p. 157, note. And yet, according to M. is ſaid to be without any 
ground in fact, p. 151, note. Renewed: by the Conſuls Valerius and 
Lucretius, U. C. 249. in the fifth year of the Republic, not the ſecond 
as Dionyfius, p. 152, note. This in reality the ſecond luſtrum, though 


| falſely called by moderns the fifth, p. 153, note. The ſeven firſt luſ- 


trums from the beginning of U. C. 445. at the beginning of the Cum- 


: monwealth, carry us through a ſpace of 35 years, p. 153, note. Why 
_ Livy mentions no luſtrum under the Confuls, till the ninth of U. C. 


288, under Fabius and Quintius, p. 153, note. A liſt of the ſeveral 
juſtrums from the firſt to the time of eSylla, p. 164. | 


Magiſtrates. The gradation of them by which Dr. M. would ſupply the 
Senate, impoſſible in the firſt ages to be ſufficient, 214, 215. And 


more particularly that ten Tribunes and four Adiles — be — 
out of vin Quæſtors, p. 214. 


| Ahne ſenſe of Canuleius's ſpeech, that all the Kings, except Ro . 


lus, choſe the Senate, againſt Middleton, p. 63. 


Sp. Mælius, arm: no TR gy Dr. Middleton thought he «7 | 


p- 218. 


5 Middleton, Dr. miſunderſtands the period to * _ Stanhope's 8 leiter 
refers, p. 6. Cites Livy, as ſaying that the new Senators were taken 


from the Commons, who ſays from the Equeſtrian order, p. 34. 204. No 
foundation for his aſſertion that Tribunes had a right to be Senators 


within two years after their firſt inſtitution, 3 5, 36. 217: 251. Right in 


his notion of Patricians in his Life of Cicero; wrong in his treatiſe on 


the Roman Senate, 28. Egregiouſly miſrepreſents the ſenſe of Livy, 
. i. 17. in id fic ratum eſſet, fi Patres auctores fierent, p. 97. Without 
r that Plebeians (100 new Senators) were choſen. by Tar- 


quin 
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quin into the Senate, p. 141, note. III affigns a reaſon for inſtituting 
the Comitia Centuriata by Servius Tullius not mentioned by Livy or ; 


Dionyfius, 140, note. Says a luſtrum being uſually taken for five years 
is not founded in fact, p. 151, note. Adopts an improbable ſtory of a 


nine years war between the Romans and Tuſcans from Dionyſius, p. 168. 


Cites Cicero and Livy for the people's power of an appeal under the 


Kings, unjuſtly, 106, 107. 190. His probable account of ſupplying the 
Senate with members attended with many ſtrange impoſſibilities, p. 206 
2210, & ſeqq. Objections to his hypotheſis, as publiſhed in his Life 


of Cicero, were publiſhed in 1745, of which no notice was taken ex, 
preſsly; but in the Treatiſe on the Roman Senate were deſigned to be a 


obviated, 213. and yet takes no notice of ſome material objections, 
viz. that Ten Tribunes and Four Adiles could not be formed out of 
- vi1t Queſtors, p. 214. or at leaſt that vii Quæſtors could not annually 
make Ten Tribunes, 216. His new-invented gradation of honours, 
from Quæſtor, Tribune, Adile, Prætor, Conſul, into the Senate, abſo- 
lutely falſe, p. 215. 235. His reaſons for Sp. Mælius being Senator, not 
probable, p. 218. Miſtaken in his Tranſlation of Cicero pro Sextio, 
p. 220, 221. Proves from Cieero an indirect election of Senators by 
the people, and at the ſame time a regular gradation into the Senate, 


from a paſſage which ſpeaks of Conſuls only before the inferior ma- 


giſtrates were inſtituted, p. 221. Produces paſſages from Cicero, when 


ſpeaking of his Wn time, to prove that the people, by chuſing the an- 75 
nual magiſtrates, indirectly choſe Senators in ancient timet, 226. His 
deductions from Canuleius's ſpeech no leſs abſurd, p. 225. Vainly in- 


troduces the -capricious acts of Sylla as a proof of the conſtitution, 
Pp. 225. Miſrepreſents Livy, 1. ix. c. 29, 3o, as faying that Appius 
Claudius, the Cenſor, only attempted to introduce the grandſon of flaves 


into the Senate, which he feed, p. 22), 228. And mis-tranſlates the 
paſſage in Livy, p. 230. Says, in the affair of Fabius Butes, a popular 


_ *affembly-was called for ſupplying the Senate, when it was only a mixed 


multitude occaſionally appealed to, 232. His notion of Senatores Pedarii, 


Senators not put on the roll by the Cenſors, and conſequently had no 


right to vote, ill founded, 237. Talks of the Flamen not ſeeking re- 
dreſs from the Cenſors, when there were none, p. 248. Fooliſhly ſup- 


| poſes that Romulus 8 to the 3 of a nn TH 


258, 
Military ; 


ore HE ROMAN s ENTE. * 


Military Tribunes, appointed U. C. 388; yet not one choſen out of, the 


Plebeian dann for 44 yeuh though they had the liberty of Wes cho- 
* e a — ere long before, p· 66. ee 

4 Monteſquieu, i in his account of the Comitia 3 p. 18s 5, "makes . 
rich and the Senate in Livy the ſame thing, p. 188. 


Mole cenſured for ſuppoſing. king Servius intended to N ey inte- 


reſt. of the Patricians, p. 183. and that the Romans fell into an Ariſto- 


cracy after the expulſion of their Kings, p-. 184. Does not give to the 


| -. people under Romulus ſo much ſhare of power as Dr. Middleton, P. 110. 
— Ihe fathers reſerved a negative on the people's choice when he 
was choſen king, which was not the law at the election of their kings, 
pe. 99. 159. 196, 197. 285. : 

8 Orders of men under the Kings caly two, Patres 5 geen, or r Plebs, 
5 containing the knights and all the citizens except Senators; Populus 


both Senate and Plebs, p. 47, note. The ancient diviſion according to 


_ _  Salluſt was into Patres and Plebem, p- 6555 note. p. 109, note. The diſ- 
1 tinction between Populus and Plebs confounded by Dionyſius, p. 137, 
. Populus ſometimes include all the citizens except the Senate, 


9 2 injuſſu populi, voluntate patrum regnavit, Liv. i. 41. i. e. unau- 
thoriſed by the people, reigned. King by the ¶ ſole] conſent of the Fa- 
thers, p. 139... Populus regem juffiſſet, fi patres autores herent,” 


Liv. i. c. 17. p. 192. Iv. 3. ibid. i. 2. p. ibid. 
 Patricians, never mentioned by Livy as a body of men out of which the 
Senate was taken, p. 27, 28. 40. According to him, the ſons of the hun- 
dred firſt Senators of Romulus, or of thoſe who were Senators under 
the kings, 20. 28. Patres minorum gentium were probably the hundred 
Senators made by Tarquin, not of lower birth than thoſe of Romulus, 
but called ſo becauſe they were Senators of the ſecond creation, P+ 23. 
Their ſons Patricii minorum gentium, p. 24. The fame title given to the 
ſns of Senators made by Brutus, p. 39. The factions of Patricians and 


_ Plebeians from the Senators patricianiſing their familics, and hindering 


Plebeians from getting into thn Senate, which made the Tribunes form 
Plebeian factions againſt them, p. 39 · From Brutus's election, U. C. 
244, to the Tribuneſhip of Canuleius, U. C. 398, the Plebeians were 


* not excluded py law. None were admitted Senators but who were of 


Patrician Emilies, p. 65. The Patricians for ſome time kept them out 


[Hopes] | ä : | from 
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from the Quæſtorſhip and Conſulſhip, by aſſuming to themſelves the 
right of Prie/thood and the Auſpicia, p. 68. When Military Tribunes 
were inſtituted with Conſular power, to cut off the Plebeians from one 0 
branch of the Conſul's power, they inſtituted Cenſors, p. 69. Plebeians 
obtained a right to the Conſulſhip by the Licinian law, U. C. 368, p. 71. 
Patricians, as diſtinguiſhed from Senators, by the ſmallnefs of their 
number were ſo inconſiderable as to be next to nothing in the Comitia 
Centuriata, p. 28. 44. 49, 50. 186. If they were naturally ſuperior to 
the Plebeians in the Comitia Centuriata, why do Livy and Dionyſius 
labour to aflign reaſons why Patricians were choſen Military Tribunes, 
p. 186. In the time of Servius Tullius, admiſſion into the Senate gave 
the title of Patrician to the perſon admitted, p. 291. Not preſent at 
the Comitia Tributa, p. 225. 293, a. and TO. * = 334. wr b fre 


0 Spelman' s Diſſertation, at the end. 
Pedarii Senatoren. Thoſe who on any occaſion. di vided without wing, . 


p. 238. | 

People. No appeal by law an King to thenr f in pin waſhes p. 104. 
Appeals lay to the people from the ſentence of the magiſtrates, p. 106. 
Never lay appeals to them from the Dictator, p. 181—183, note. 
Though war was declared in their name, yet * were never en | 


* whether war or peace- ſhould be declared, p. 112. you's 
Wo Pighiur, U. C. 260, ill aſeribes to haſte Livy's omiſſion of the frreral | 


luſtrums before the ninth, p. 1 53, note. 
Plebeians. During the regal ſtate, not excluded fin the dee, accordivg | 
to Livy, p. 30. 32. Allowed by Dr. Middleton to have been choſen into 
the Senate, U. C. 31 3 but were always capable of it, 38. 46. Suppoſed 
by Dr. Chapman to be firſt made Patricians before they could be ad- 
mitted into the Senate, p. 39. No great favour or indulgence to be 
admitted, if the expedient of making them Patricians removed all the _ 
_ obſtacles of their order, p. 40. The time ſuppoſed by Dr. Chapman 
for the exclufion of them from the Senate cannot be above five years, 
viz, from the death of Tarquin the Proud, U. C. 258, to the year 262, 
when the affair of Coriolanus was in diſpute, p. 41. Plebeian Senators 
at the firſt, p. 58, 274. Plebeians under the regal ſtate became Patri- 
cians or Nobles, by being choſen into the Senate, and their ſons were 
Patricians, or, as we ſay, honourable, p. * About the time of the 8 


> IEEE rao. I; 
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2 5 1 of Canuleius, W Patricians 


marrying with Plebeians was repealed, and the people were free to chuſe 


© Military Tributes but of the Plebeians, a Plebeian was: ſtill accounted _ 


; ſuch after he was admitted to the Senate, p. 64. 71. Obtain acceſs to 
the Conſulſhip, U. C. 386, p. 71. After having been arbitrarily ex- 
eluded from the Senate about 64 years, the way into that aſſembly was 
opened to them about U. C. 308. p. 71. Age and fortune were over- 
looked in the qualification for Senators by the avarice and ambition of 
the Patricians in the firſt ages of the republic, p. 72, 73. E 
Plutarch miſtaken in his chronology of the Roman kings, p. 95. Differs 
from Tacitus concerning the time when the Quæſtorſhip was inſtituted, 
p. 114. Reſided a 0 you yer .. did not * Latin 
well, p. 262. 
: Palybius, his deſcription of ths fix kings of ä p- 420. Extols 


p- 118—123, 261, - 

5 Feniiſi, under Numa, choſen: by the Pontifical wee not by the : people, 
i 

Populus et Plebs, Dionyſus cenſured for noe making « ditin8tion between 
them, p. 137. 


= Prater not — tin v. 0. 567 nor | acceſſible to the Tribune un 


.d. zige. 

i Primores civitatis denotes in Livy n Knights! and hr Gee of 
the firſt claſs, that is, the richeſt citizens who compoſed the majority of 
the . number of em 1 who eden nnd | in opinion, 


Ping. 


N Ne RANG 0 the Lions of 3 „ to \ Tackns, An. xr. 


c. 22. p. 114. not after the inſtitution of the Republic, as Dr. Middleton 
aſſerts, though perhaps then firſt received that name, and were. firſt 


choſen by the people, p. 206. as Crevier thinks; but Livy ſays only 
there was a time when Queſtors were not, which might be after the 


time of Romulus, 206, note. From their firſt inſtitution, U. C. 
1 po na 6 299 from that time to cecevin, four; thence to Sylla's 


 DiRatorſhip, U. C. Del xxi, eight; not enough to ſupply the vacancy 


of three hundred Senators, and Cher officers, p. 232 From U. c. 
5 ; : 5 * t 2 3 , CCCXXXIIT, 


a: mixed government, but not ſuch an one as was inſtituted by Roavalus, | 
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' ecexxx1m. when four Quæſtors were appointed, Plebeans were W 
mitted, but not actually choſen till cx iv, p. 215. The office did 


not give, as Dr. M. afferts, an immediate entrance into the Senate, p. 235. 
though he had a fair title to be put on the Cenſor's roll to be choſen, as 
appears from Val. Maximus, p. 237. But no proof of their gaining 
admittance into the Senate in the e times * ie WW 
though had it in the latter times, 240. 25 
Rollin cenſured for ſaying Servius Tullius tested the power of be * - 
vernment into the hands of the Nobles, p. 187. | 
Rome. Its territories at firſt not above five or fix miles in extent, ee 5 
ing to Strabo, p. 86. Government of it at firſt hereditary; but Ro- 
mulus dying without children, Numa Tullius 3 an Arieps - 
Marcius ſucceeded by election, 92, 93. 15 FR - 
Sierle ſeems to be uſed by Earl Stanhope, not for a century, bi far a ge- 
neration, which brings the end of his difficulties t to TOE" ogg wi the 
Republic, U. C. 416. p. 2. note. 
Senate, firſt time open to the Plebeians, U. C. 416, a8 Rey Ay t think, 
when they had acceſs to the Prætorſhip, p. 2. According to Dionyfius, 
conſiſted of c members made by Romulus; afterwards under the union 
of Romulus and Tatius c Sabine members added; ;- and e Albans under 
Tullus Hoſtilius, p. 11. If we may credit Livy, i. c. 17. 30. conſiſted 
only of a hundred to the time of Tullus Hoſtilius, p. 46. Uncontra- 
dicted by all Latin Hiſtorians, p. 47. Augmented to cce under Brutus 
after the Regifuge, as Pighius underſtands the words of Livy, which 
cannot be reconciled with Dionyſius, p. 55, note. Vacancies in it ſup- 
. plied by the King during the regal ſtate, to which power the Confuls 


lp. 


.M | ' ſucceeded, after them the Cenſors, according to Voltaire; P. 12; 13. 15. 
Mi who yet inconfiſtently aſcribes that power under the Conſular ſtate to 
maj the people, on the miſtaken authority of Cicero and Livy; p. 13. 120. 
. Originally the King choſe all the magiſtrates, ſo likewiſe the Senate, 
5 Pp. 116. In the three firſt inſtances of filling up the Senate, each was 
. done in a different way, and not one of them in an afſembly of the peo- 
5 ple voting by Curiæ, p- 141. As the Curule officers had ſeats in the 
5 | _ Senate after the expiration of their office; as well as during their magiſ- 
14 tracies and thoſe officers were choſen by the people; hence the Senate 
wa - was faid to be — 14 the * 9 ab a popule, 
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85 6 ju populiz 5 in Liyy, as Vertot thinks, p. 14. 17. Choſen by Servius 
Tullius out of the Knights, p. 34, note; and by Brutus likewiſe, p. 36, 
- 57, Julſu populi, Liv. ii. 1. ab uni ver ſo populo, 1. e. ex, (Cic. pro Sextio) 


N by - what it means, p. 57- Many of the Knights choſen Senators poor, be- 


.,,cauſe there had been no Cenſus during the reign of Tarquin, p. 54. 
2 Aang of which Knights were Plebeians, proved from the ſpeech of Ca- 


_ fiſted of Plebeians and Patricians, p. 222. who. were called Patres Con- 


3 ſcripti, being a new. corps, there being not enough of the old corps to 


form a proper aſſembly, 55, Noe proof that Plebeians were ever inca- 


| pable by law of being Senators, 38. 46. Vertot ſuppoſes. that the Kings 


a ſoon ceaſed- to confine [themſelves to the firſt Patrician families for. Se- 


nators, but admitted Plebeians, having firſt made them Patrigians, p- 18. 

0 | Livy calls the Senators made by Tarquinius Priſcus. minorum gentium 
.. patres, by which poſſibly is meant only Senators of the:younggr creation, 
. Pp. 23 Their deſcendants. were probably Patririi minorum gentium, as 
the deſcendants of Romulus's were Patricii ma jorum gentium, p- 24. 
U. C. abo, many young men in the Senate, when a Senatorian age was 
£ threatened: to be appointed, p.67. Dr. Middleton 's ſuꝑpoſed gradation did 
not afford ſufficient ſupply for the Senate, p. 214. Impoſſible to be ob- 
ſerved during the firſt century after the Commonwealth, p. 215. Had 
the Senate been ſupplied: by Tribunes and Plebeian Ædiles from the 
time they were inſtituted, there muſt have been, U. C. 386, when the 
ceonteſt about Plebeian Ædiles was agitated, a great majority of Plebei-- 
ans, p. 318. Senators not choſen indirectly by the people, as the Doctor 
maintains, P. 220. Examples produced by Dr.- M. of filling up the 


Senate, from the expulſion of the Kings to the creation of Cenſors, 
P-. 204. Excluded from voting in the Comitia. Tributa, 223. but ſee 


ht Soren L iii. 4, and Gruch. de Com. p. 707. Its being filled with gcc 
new members from the Equeſtrian rank by Sylla, at the choice of the 


people, no proof of the people's ancient right, p. 225. If choſen by the 


people, imagined to be choſen in the Comitia Centutiata by Manutius, 


85 auc in C Curiata by Zamolſcius; but NOT give no proof that 


k 
JS 


nuleius, U. C. 308, p. 59, note; and many Patricians, ibid. Licinius- 
Calvus a Plebeian Senator, U. C. 343, P- 42. CLx1v. Plebeian Senators 


A choſen, at the time of the Regituge, propter inopiam Patriciorum, 34, 
49. 51. 52, 54+ 204 ; but taken out of the Equeſtrian order, which con-- 


hey. 
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they were choſen by the people at all, p. 231, 232. Only the Curule 
magiſtrates had a right to be choſen by the Cenſors at the next luſtrum 
into the Senate, p. 2345 therefore Tribunate, Quæſtorſhip, and dile- 
ſhip did not give ſuch a right, p. 234. © Senatores pedarii, Senators called 
ſo from their occafionally dividing in the houſe, without voting, of what 
rank ſoever they were, p. 238. Laws/ſometimes paſſed by the Tribunes ; 
without a previous order of the Senate, p. 288. 266. 
en Tullius, whoſe plan was the foundation of the Roman Ade « : 
ſummary view of his reign, p. 139. & ſeqq. Relinquiſhed the right of 
trying cauſes to the Senate, preſeribing them laws by which they were 
to govern their deciſions, p. 103. 110. Inereaſes the diſaffection of the 
great, by dividing the conquered * to the people, p. 146. Reaſons 
why the Senate connived at Servius Tullius poſſeſſing himſelf of thge 
kingdom on the death of Tarquinius Priſcus, p. 146. 140. Could not 
reign 44 years as is ſuppoſed, p. 150. 152. 157. Did not exert himſelf 
to eſtabliſh the Patrician intereſt, p. 182, 183; nor err, ee 2 5 
eſtabliſh an Ariſtocracy, but a Democracy, p. 187. : 4 
Spelman, in his Diſſertation, &c. gives to all e ee as well ö 
as curule, the dignity of being Senators during their office, p. 74. 
Maintains that they ceaſed to be ſo after the expiration of their of. 
fice till put on the roll by the Cenſors, p. 75. The Curule magiſtrates, 
viz. Conſuls, Prætors, Cenſors, and Curule Ediles, between the expir- 
tion of their office and the next call of the Senate, had a right of coming 
into the houſe and delivering their opinion, but not voting, p. ibid. 
But Tribunes, Adiles, and Quæſtors, had not ſuch right, ibid. 
Thoſe who were completely Senators might be Conſuls or Cenſors, the 
Cenſors being not obliged to put them on the roll when their office was 
expired, p. 74. When the annual officers did not fupply a ſufficient 
number of Senators, the people choſe ſome promiſcuouſly from the Ple- 2 
beians, p. 76. Cites Dionyſius for this wrongfully, p. 3. Z 
Stanhope, Earl. His query concerning the admiſſion into the Sense can- | 
not relate to more than from the commencement of the- iy con to he 8 
172d year of it, U. C. 416, p. 2 * 
Taylor, Dr. confiders * n. Rate : as purely 1 Democratial even under 5 
bg rel mw 1 n 


* 


ru, 5 . 


ON THE, ROMAN: SENATE. 


| Tribes, no * divifon of the. people till xx years, U. 0. 282, after 
che affair of Coriolanus, 265, note, Vol. I: 230. 2 


 Tributa, comitia, the Patricians excluded. from them, | p. 8 note a, * 


Vol. I. p. 2343 but contradicted by Spelman, Diſſert. p. 8. 
ne, from the firſt inſtitution, U. C. 260, admitted into the Gabe 
| where they were allowed by their word vero to put a negative to any 
law; but in no other reſpect were by virtue of their office members of 
that houſe, p. 37, nor admitted as ſuch within two years after their firſt 
oreation, as Dr. M. aflerts; p. 65; 216. not even in U. C. 308, nos U. C. 
386. p. 217, note. Exprefily no right till the Aſinium Plebiſcitum, 


U. C. 263, p. 2513. and proved from their being re-choſen Tribunes, 


which could not be if they had been Senators before, ibid. Only two 
Fribunes till the year U. C. 283, from which time there were five, and 


then firſt choſen, by the Comitia Tributa, p. 206, note. By treaty, U. C. 
262, no Senator to be choſen Tribune, p. 219, note. From U. C. 260, 


When the Tribunes and Ædiles were firſt inſtituted, to U. C. 282, they. 


| were elected in the aſſemblies of the Curiæ, p. 33. After U. C. 282, 
elected in Comitia T ributa, ibid. nn, eee nor n Gd, \ 


but Plebeians only, p. 223. 22 


veriot falſely attributes. the electien of Se u the nn 


wholly to the people, p. 13. Miſtakes the ſenſe of Livy, and without 
grounds aſſerts that Tarquin was obliged to the Plebeians for his election, 
p. 27; and that they were obliged to be Patricians before they were 
| Senators, ibid. Says that the portion of land of each citizen was at 


firſt two acres, and no more, p. 87, note. Miſtaken in aſcribing to the 


Curia under the regal ſtate the Power of ene war or 1 and 


e even of miniſtering juſtice, p. 111 
| 4 alerius Maximus, aſſerts without foundation char Servius T alu held four 


luſtrums, p. 150. 152. 


: 


War, a decree for it made 15 th Ae not Seen to the people to 


be ratified, though it was declared in their name, p. 111, 112. 194. 


i Zonolſcius conjectures, that if the Senators were diredtly choſen A the | 
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3. Hiſtory of Aberdeen, Price 58. 
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VII. The Hiſtory of Thetford. By the late Mr. Thomas Martin, of Pal- | 
grave. Publiſhed by Mr. Gough. Printed in Quarto, uniformly with 1 
the above Local Hiſtories. Price One Guinea in Boards. 


VIII. Britiſh Topography; or, an Hiſtorical Account of what has been 


done for illuſtrating the Topographical Antiquities of Great Britain and 
Ireland. By Mr. Gough. Two Volumes, 4to, Price 21. 128. 6d. in Boards, 


IX. Medals, Coins, Great Seals, and other Works of Thomas Simon; en- 


graved and deſcribed by George Vertue. The ſecond Edition, improved ; 5 
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